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to emotion as he enters upon his great heritage, or if he remains
unaware of his partnership in the great fellowship of service which
the House of Commons represents, his life there may be useful,
but it can scarcely be happy.1
These words were a description of my own emotions on becoming
a Member of Parliament, and they represent my present feelings.
I have no sympathy and little patience with those who constantly
decry the British Parliament, which more than any other institution
makes England a safe and blessed place in which to dwell. Carlyle
described the members of the House of Commons as 'six-hundred
talking asses,' and he appealed to Sir Garnet Wolseley to 'lock the
door of yonder place and turn them all about their business/ but
the growling old dyspeptic did not tell the great soldier what he
was to put in their place. Nor have its many less distinguished
detractors. Having taken a modest part in its deliberations, and
not being blind to its imperfections, I repeat that even in our own
day, it is not 'altogether unworthy of its history, and its high
purpose, and to it, if anywhere, we must look for a solution of the
disturbing social problems of our time/
I had never consciously desired to become a Member of Parlia-
ment. If I may confess to the weakness of an ambition, it was to
become an acceptable interpreter of modern views of life and
religion and, as far as the iron law of circumstance had permitted
I had remained loyal to that desire. I had therefore no conscious
pride of achievement when I began my work in Parliament, but
rather a humble sense of great responsibility, and I determined
that, so far as industry and strength would serve me, I would try
to prove myself not unworthy of the trust that had been reposed in
me. My conception of the duty and responsibility of a Member
of Parliament has remained constant. When a man takes upon
himself the task of helping to make the laws by which a people
will be governed, laws that for good or ill will affect their freedom
and well-being, he is engaged in as solemn an act as the soldier
who, with all his strength, is taking part in a battle for the safety
of a nation; in both cases failure means disaster.
Owing to the urgency of the question of unemployment at
Woolwich I was called upon to address the House of Commons
during the first week of my parliamentary life, and before I had
become acquainted with the moods and quality of the House. A
* maiden speech* is an ordeal which every new member fears, and
the feeling of relief when it is over, especially if it has been well